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PRINT IN BINDING 





PRESIDENT TRUMAN SAYS: . 


LA 


ee 


. . - Our lawmakers demonstrated admira 


ble foresight by decreeing that America, a 


the birthplace of radio, should have a fre« 
— 
a“ e,° oy ee 
= y) competitive system, unfettered by artifici: 
2 -—~ | 

barriers and regulated only as to the laws « 


2 (a nature and the limitation of facilities. ... 












**The American system has worked and mu 
keep working. Regulation by natural forces « 
competition, even with obvious concomitan 
shortcomings, is to be preferred over rigi 
Governmental regulation of a medium th: 
by its very nature must be maintained ; 


39 


free as the press... . 


Harry S. Truman 
President of the 


United States of Americ 





INC., DETROIT 


Michigan’s Greatest Advertising Medium 


BASIC STATION, Columbia Broadcasting System . G. A. RICHARDS, President LEO J. FITZPATRICK 
Vice-President and General Manager EDWARD PETRY & COMPANY, INC., National Representative 
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Listen . . . they’re sing- 

ing Little Town of Beth- 

lehem, and I can actu- 

pom ally hear them! Me, who 

Se thought I’d lost the 
: priceless gift of hearing forever. 








I'd grown to hate the very thought of 
Christmas. While others would be happy, 
I'd feel out of it...alone, resentful, im- 
prisoned in a world of silence. 


But tonight, ’'m as thrilled as a child 
that Christmas is coming. I'll hear the joy- 
ous laughter, the squeals of delight when 
the presents are opened. I'll be part of 
things, again. 

And, I’ll offer a prayer of thanks for a 
husband like David. For it was he who 
overcame my foolish fears about wearing a 
hearing aid and induced me to try a Zenith. 
That’s his Christmas gift to me... hearing 
...the gift I thought no one could give me. 

* * * 


If you have friends or relatives who are 
hard of hearing, take them to a Zenith 
dispenser for a free demonstration of the 
Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid. You owe it 
to them. They want to hear you, without 
forcing you to shout. 


There are no complicated tests. Their own 
ears decide. If they can be helped—make the 
Zenith Radionic your Christmas gift. They'll 
wear it with confidence and poise because 
the Neutral-Color Earphone and Cord are 





almost invisible. And they adjust outside 
controls for hearing needs as easily as fo- 
cusing binoculars. 


Remember—you'll be giving not only a 
Christmas present but also a lifetime of 
better hearing. Give with confidence, too, 
because Zenith has always stood for qual- 
ity. Mail coupon for name of your local 
dispenser, plus free literature. 


A New Zenith Model for Practically Every 
Type of Correctable Hearing Loss 


Model A-3-A. The popular Air Conduction Zenith 
a super-power instrument. Tremendous reserve 
volume to assure maximum clarity and tone qual- 
ity even under the most difficult conditions! Com- 
plete, ready-to-wear, with Neutral-Color Ear- 
phone and Cord, only $50. 
Model B-3-A. New Bone Conduction Zenith for the 
very few who cannot be helped by any air con- 
duction aid. Complete, ready-to-wear, only $50. 
Model A-2-A...the standard Air-Conduction 
Zenith. Complete, ready-to-wear, only $40. 


, ee 
THE NEW 






* RADIONIC 
HEARING AID 


BY THE MAKERS OF ZENITH RADIOS 


BUY VICTORY BONDS AND HOLD THEM! 








Choice of Colors, Too. No Extra Cost! The 
Lustrous Ebony Amplifier harmonizes with 
dark clothing. The new Pastel Amplifier 
harmonizes with light color and sheer ap- 
parel. Both colors available at your nearest 
Zenith dispenser. 


Tnere are cases in which deficient 
hearing is caused by a progressive dis- 
ease and any hearing aid may do harm 
by giving a false sense of security. 
Therefore, we recommend that you 
consult your otologist or ear doctor to 
make sure that your hearing deficiency 
is the type that can be benefited by 
the use of a hearing aid. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, ZENITH RADIO CORP. 


m=—==PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD AND MAIL=——4 


ZENITH RADIO CORP., Dept. A.E.R.-11A 
6001 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 
Please send me free literature about Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aids—together with name 
and address of nearest Zenith Dispenser 


{ddress 

City 

State 

(] Physicians check here for special literature. 
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Who? What? Where? When? 





A citation for “distinguished service to 
the nation” was presented recently to the 
NBC by the Jewish Theological Seminary. 
The occasion was the first anniversary of 
The Eternal Light, a series of religious 
broadcasts heard Sundays over NBC. 

The Clear Channel Hearing has been 
postponed again by the FCC. The Commis- 
sion, denying a petition for indefinite post- 
ponement, set the hearings for January 14. 
The hearing was ordered on February 20, 
1945, to determine what change, if any, 
should be made in the present policies for 
allocating the so-called “clear channels” in 
the standard broadcast band. 

A Radio Workshop to aid in the develop- 
ment of religious radjo in the Twin Cities 
began with a dinner meeting on October 9 
in Westminster Presbyterian Church. Mrs. 
John M. Palmer, radio coordinator for the 
[win City Churches, planned the workshop. 
Its directors are Max Karl of WTCN and 
Leonard Hildebrandt, pastor, Pilgrim Con- 
gregational Church. Actually, there are four 
separate workshops to serve varied interests : 
radio writing, radio speech and dramatics, 
radio program analysis, and music on the 
religious broadcast. Each workshop 
from October 9 through 


meets 
weekly Novem- 
ber 13. 

Jerry and Joyce Bartell and Harold 
Engel are expected back soon at WHA, 
University of Wisconsin. Harold B. Mc- 
Carty writes that the prospect of their re- 
turn gives hope that he may soon be able 
to get some relief from the 14 to 18-hour 
days he has been spending in recent months. 

Helen Stanley has been invited to con- 
tinue teaching radio at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The summer course 
she taught during the past summer was the 
first radio that had been offered 
there Dr. Cline M. Koon had given 
radio instruction in the early 1930's. 

Dr. R. R. Lowdermilk recently worked 
with a Texas group engaged in planning for 
a state-wide FM program. During October 
he engaged in similar 
Georgia and Alabama. 

A new magazine, See and Hear, has 
recently been launched under the editorship 
of Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, according to re- 
ports received at the AER Journal office. 

Clarence M. Morgan, director of radio, 
Indiana State College, Terre 
Haute, recently issued his Eleventh Annual 
Report. It 
it reveals how a radio department in an in- 
stitution of higher education can get along 
without its own station. Dr. Morgan will be 


course 
since 


Was conferences in 


Teachers 


is especially interesting because 


Captain Harley Smith, executive officer, 
Military Training Division, Headquarters 
Army Service became director of 
dramatics, University of Chicago, October 
15. His plans for complete coverage of the 
dramatic field call for wide use of radio 
facilities. This, it is reported, is the first 
administrative attention that the University 
has given to dramatics. 

Max Karl [Schiffman], is now director 
of public service programs for WTCN, St. 
Paul-Minneapolis. In this column in the 
February issue it was noted that Mr. Karl 
had left WCCO after ten years to serve as 
district information executive of the OPA. 
Max is a graduate of Macalester College, 
St. Paul, and of Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, and is recognized as a 
veteran of midwestern radio. 

Graydon Ausmus, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of has taken over John 
Carlile’s former post as director of broad- 
casting service, University of Alabama. Mr. 
Carlile is continuing as top radio man in 
the U. S. State Department, Washington, 
BE. ¢. 

Radio In-School Listening Programs, is 
the title of a 16-page, 6x 9-inch pamphlet 
which the Portland, Oregon, public schools 
placed in the hands of each teacher and 
principal this fall. This bulletin gives the 
times, stations, program titles, and grades 
of a large number of available radio pro- 
grams suitable for pupil listening during 
the first semester. 

“Bob” Zimmerman, formerly of Spokane, 
Washington, has just graduated from music 
director of Lincoln high school, Portland, 
Oregon, to educational and choral director 
of KGW. The Portland AER feels that his 
alert, genial, yet earnest appearance will fit 
perfectly into KGW’s radio family. 

Lanson F. Demming, for the past six 


Fe rces, 


Texas, 


years musical director of WILL, resigned 
his post recently. He is now minister of 
music at St. Paul's Methodist Church, 


Houston, Texas. 

WGST, owned by Georgia Tech, appears 
to be involved in difficulties with the FCC. 
In a proposed decision the radio regulatory 
body stated that it had found that a renewal 
of the “would not serve the public 
interest, convenience, and necessity.” The 
difficulty lies in certain contractual arrange- 
ments between the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology and the Southern Broadcasting Sta- 
tions, Inc., according to the Commission. 

A magnetic wire recorder has been added 
to the equipment of WOSU, Ohio State 
University. This recorder will permit the 


license 


Columbia University is planning to estab- 
lish its own FM station, according to Presi- 


dent Nicholas Murray Butler. Plans call 
for the broadcast of evening courses in 
science, sociology, history, languages, and 


international affairs. 

George Sharp was appointed recently to 
the newly-created post of educational pro- 
gram director of WILL. Mr. Sharp’s train- 
ing has been in the field of dramatics. More 
recently he had been with the NBC Radio 
Institute at Northwestern. 

CBS American School of the Air issued 
an attractive and convenient Teachers’ 
Manual for 1945-46. The size has been re- 
duced to 414 x 6, about half its previous size. 
Format is similar to that of Pocket Books. 

Hazel Kenyon Markel has left the Navy’s 
3ureau of Public Relations where she has 
been in charge of radio promotion of WAVE 
recruiting. Mrs. Markel has no immediate 
plans but expects to remain in Washington 
for the present. She is president-elect of the 


Washington, D. C., AER. 
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TRACY F. TYLER, Editor 


GEORGE JENNINGS, Business Manager 





At the Editor's Microphone 





English teachers to discuss radio—Last year the an- 
nual meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English 
was made the subject of a special issue of the Journal 
[December, 1944]. This year the meeting is being held in 
Minneapolis and mention of it is being made in the current 
issue, which will reach its readers well in advance of No- 
vember 22—the date the meeting opens. 

On November 23 the NCTE’s Radio and Photoplay 
Committee, of which Max J. Herzberg is chairman, has 
scheduled a meeting to demonstrate classroom use of radio 
and to discuss its educational uses. 

It is unnecessary, perhaps, to point out again the ad- 
vances that the more progressive minority of English teach- 
ers has made in the use of radio in the various areas of 
English instruction, It can only be hoped that what the 
minority does today, will tomorrow become the accepted 
practice of the majority. Programs, such as the one planned 
for November 23, should be applauded. The Editor offers 
congratulations and extends his best wishes to the English 
teachers as they hold their postwar meeting in the Twin 
Cities. 


Overcommercialization challenged—The AER presi- 
dent, writing in the April, 1945, Journal, noted “this un- 
paralleled tribute to a world statesman, this frank devotion 
to the mood and reactions of sensitive listeners” which radio 
showed when it dedicated its entire structure to public serv- 
ice for three days following the death of President Roose- 
velt. “A week-end without commercials,” he wrote, “should 
remind all radio that primarily it exists to serve the people. 
Certainly radio is a business, but profit-making must always 
be secondary to the main enterprise.” Thus he posed the 
problem as to whether “radio represents the best of all 
possible worlds.” 

Now a new voice has been raised in further questioning. 

It is the voice of the returning serviceman who got his pro- 
grams through shortwave broadcasts from which all com- 
mercials were eliminated. In its section, “The Talk of the 
lown,” The New Yorker (October 6, 1945] presents the 
problem competently. The New Yorker reports that radio 
xecutives are astonished and dismayed to learn that re- 
turned veterans “seem to prefer their programs without 
race notes from the sponsor.” The comment concludes by 
ving, “The revolt is only a murmur now, but it won't 
ike much to rouse it to swift and deadly action.” 

The Editor is far from pessimistic about the situation. 

cadio, he believes, has matured. Its executives are quick 

» sense the changing attitudes of the listening public. They 

‘lieve, with many other thoughtful persons, that  self- 

‘gulation is much to be preferred to government interven- 


tion. Furthermore, they can speculate on the competitive 
effect which the post-war development of FM stations will 
have on programs and on the entire structure of broadcast- 
ing. Radio’s future looks bright. The Editor only hopes that 
his optimism is not misplaced. 


Business education recognizes radio—Perhaps music, 
English, and social studies teachers have, in general, made 
greater use of radio than have teachers in other fields, but 
other teachers are recognizing radio’s influence and are 
studying the medium to determine how it can be adapted 
to their work. The field of business education might be 
pointed out as one example. The September, 1945, issue of 
The Business Education World contains an article, ‘ Possi- 
bilities of Radio in Education,” by Mary C. 
Phillips and Helen M. Johnston. Mrs. Johnston is director 
of secretarial training and instructor, School of Hotel Ad- 
ministration, Cornell University. She is also chairman for 
business education of the AER. 


Business 


The article points out how untouched has been the field 
of business education, but cites a recent experiment in 
which women who knew little about sewing were taught 
successfully how to make a dress through a series of broad- 
casts. If such a difficult technique can be taught by radio, 
the article points out, subjects like business correspondence 
or secretarial practice could be taught just as easily. Sug- 
gestions are made concerning the various steps to be taken, 
beginning with the preparation of the script and ending 
with suggestions for maintaining interest in the program. 
The article concludes by saying, “Radio facilities can be 
used for direct teaching of the masses of people who cannot 
go to the classroom if the the programs are carefully 
planned and if the scripts are written clearly, simply, and 
entertainingly.” 


Lauds “The Human Adventure”—‘‘Education Can En- 
tertain,” is the heading of an article on the Radio Page of 
the New York Times, September 30, 1945. Jack Gould, 
the author of the article, pays high tribute to “what happens 
when an educational organization heeds the radio man’s 
plea for more showmanship in the classroom.” Mr. Gould 
finds that The Human Adventure, prepared by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, “goes far to remove the accursed con- 
notation associated with ‘education’ and proves that material 
so often subjected to enervating lectures can also be made 
into exciting and informative entertainment.” It may be 
questioned whether all educational programs need to adopt 
the same technique as The Human Adventure, but Mr. 
Gould’s statements are at least challenging. 


—Tracy F. Ty cer. 
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S RADIO an educational agency ? 
In the present race between edu- 
cation and catastrophe, will the 
broadcasting facilities of the world be 
dedicated to the tremendous 
mutual 


task of 
understanding 
among the varied nations and peoples ? 
Or will they be 


developing 


used primarily for 
profit, on the one hand, or national ag- 
grandizement, on the other? 

This is the basic issue of broadcast- 
ing in the post-war world. All other 
issues are trivial in comparison. In an 
age of atomic bombs and robot, globe- 
girdling airplanes, we either learn to 
get along with other nations and peo- 
ples, or we all die. There is no other 
alternative. If men and women every- 
where understand each other 
and to have possession of the facts basic 


are to 


to continuous adjustments in econom- 
ics, culture, and politics, a gigantic pro- 


gram of education must be under- 
taken. It must begin at once, it must 
proceed with utmost speed, and_ it 
must utilize every available avenue of 
communication. Because of the ur- 
gency of the task and because of its 
demonstrated effectiveness during the 
war, radio constitutes the prime 


medium for this all-important job. It 
is instantaneous, it can reach all levels 
of the population, and it can achieve 
results. What its maxi- 
mum use in this highest priority enter- 


is to prevent 


prise ? 

In the first place, radio may not be ac- 
corded serious recognition as an educational 
agency by educators themselves. When a 
great educational need is recognized, plan- 


ning to meet the situation is all too frequently 
circumscribed by the traditional boundaries 
of scholastic endeavor. Thus the Educational 


and Cultural Organizations of the United 
Nations, like its predecessor, the Institute 
for Intellectual Cooperation may find itself 


concerned primarily with the exchange of 
professors and students, the circulation of 
research documents and scholarly publica- 
tions, and the interchange of artists and their 


Yet the 
depend much 
oft popular 


civilization 
adequacy 
from. radio, 
Likewise . the 
the \merican 


future of 
more upon the 
education derived 
motion pictures, and the press 
formal educational 


works whole 


may 


groups, 


enterprise. If another war destroys civiliza- 
tion—as it most certainly will—there will 
remain,neither broadcasting nor an Ameri- 
can enterprise system. It would seem that the 
development of international understanding 


and enlightenment was just as important 
today as winning the war was _ yesterday, 
and just as much outside the realm _ of 


reasonable controversy. 

During the war period, the radio sta- 
tions of this country did a magnificent 
job. They dedicated time, talent and 
resources to a variety of war services 
with signal success. They aided the 
war on the home front and around the 
world. Coincidentally, they prospered 
in unparalleled fashion. Due to the na- 
ture of tax regulations, the abundant 
activity of business enterprise, and the 
patriotism of advertisers who spon- 
broadcasters 
found that winning the war went hand- 
in-hand with enlarged profits. But, in 


sored war programs, 


peace time, far-sighted vision and dedi- 
catien to the public welfare may not 
necessarily result in greater monetary 
return. Public service may really be in 
conflict with profit. Will American 
radio, recognizing the urgency of the 
educational task, be willing to forego 
a portion of gain for the public good? 
Will this chal- 
lenging enterprise in the same _ spirit 
of whole-hearted devotion that char- 
war effort? Will win- 
have priority 


broadcasters tackle 


acterized their 
the 
business as usual ? 


ning peace over 


In the third place, radio may not be used 
vigorously because of the traditional fear of 
propaganda. Americans are rightfully an- 
tagonistic to a controlled radio; they want 
access to complete information. But this 
policy may operate to encourage inaction. 





NCTE Annual Meeting 

The National Council of Teachers of 
English meets at the Radisson hotel, 
Minneapolis, November 22, 23, 24. 


\ section meeting on radio and 
audio-visual aids will be held in the 
Minneapolis studios of KSTP, No- 
vember 23 beginning at 1:30 p. m. 


Max J. Herzberg, Weequahic high 
school, Newark, N. J., will preside. A 
demonstration of the use of radio in an 
English class will be given by G. Robert 
Carlsen, University of Minnesota high 
school; Dr. Tracy F. Tyler will talk on 
“English and Radio Today; and an- 
other “Motion 
Pictures and the English Teacher.” 


speaker will discuss 


Broadcasters may shirk their rightful respon- 
sibilities in the name of fair play. Interna- 
tional matters are controversial; better avoid 
them entirely rather than present one side 
alone. Radio must not be a vehicle of propa- 
ganda. During wartime, winning the war is 
not debatable; but winning the peace, when 
hostilities have ceased, is controversial. 
Broadcasting is primarily for entertainment. 
News will be presented; informative talks 
and forums at odd hours must be carried; 
but beyond this, radio should not go. So will 
run the argument. But meanwhile, scientists 
in laboratories all over the world will per- 
fect new weapons, will improve atomic bombs 
and death rays, and will ready the instru- 
ments of destruction for man to turn upon 
himself because he would not understand. 
Truly, the most deadly sin is ignorance. 
With radio at hand as a vehicle for en- 
lightenment, will it be prostituted in the 
name of impartiality? Democracy must not 
mean inaction. Acceptance of the responsi- 
bility for education implies completeness 
and fairness but not abstention. 

In the fourth place, radio may be used for 
competitive nationalistic purposes so as to 
prevent real understanding among peoples 
and nations. Radio may become an agency 
of international policy, a weapon of power 
politics to be turned upon friend and foe 
for ulterior purposes. Both before and dur- 


ing the war, both sides used radio exten- 
sively in furthering their conflicting aims. 
Potential allies were wooed; fifth columns 


and resistance movements were encouraged ; 
dissatisfactions and grievances were stirred 
up; seeds of suspicion and distrust were 
planted. Now radio is to be turned to peace- 
ful purposes and its powers harnessed for 
international understanding. Can this transi- 
tion be made overnight by people steeped 
in the objectives and techniques of radio 
warfare ? 

In countries in which radio is con- 
trolled by government, the problem 
is whether radio can be operated to 
serve broad, long-time objectives of 
peace and understanding in separation 
from day-to-day policies of changing 
party politics. In the United States, the 
problem is whether radio shall be used 
largely to further international mar- 
kets for great American corporations 
used altruistically to further 
broad policies of international collabo- 
ration. Internally, the networks will ex- 
tend their efforts in bringing Ameri- 


Or be 


can listeners news and color from for- 
eign countries. But until international 
broadcasting shall truly become a two- 
way exchange among nations, we shall 
have only begun. 

To the task of developing interna- 
tional understanding, educational 
must their skill, 
their imagination, and their devotion 


broadcasters bring 
In the years ahead radio education wil 
face its greatest challenge.—I. KEITH 
TYLER. 





Council on Education, the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, the National 
Education Association, and the like, seldom 
give serious consideration to the great mass 
media, and in their attitude toward radio 
broadcasting, they demonstrate their utter 
failure to grasp its vital significance in this 
supremely important educational job. 
In the second place, American broadcast 
may find the pursuit of profit preventin 
radio's real dedication to this educational 
10) 
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formerly Director, Washington Inter-American Training 
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Assistant Director, Hispanic Foundation, \ 


The Library of Congress; 
sometime Instructor in Spanish, Yale University; 
formerly Assistant Chief, Division of 
Intellectual Cooperation, Pan-American Union; 
former Director General of Secondary Education, 
Republic of Chile 
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JUST RELEASED—A comprehensive course in New-World 
Spanish, prepared by eminent authorities on the language, 
is now available, at a remarkably low price. It consists of a 
complete text book and two albums containing twenty 
double-faced ten-inch records. The lessons were carefully 
prepared by Henry Grattan Doyle and Francisco Aguilera, 
who planned the course for self-imstruction, for classroom 
teaching, and for home preparation and practice. 


CLEAR, NATIVE SPEECH ON RECORDS—WNative speakers, with 
excellent voices, made the recordings. One woman and two 
men are heard, to ensure variety and to demonstrate the IDEAL FOR HOME OR CLASSROOM USE — Instructors will 
conversational use of the language fully. All the playing find the course invaluable for improving pronunciation, 
time of the records is devoted to Spanish, while the simpli- intonation and conversational fluency. Students will learn 


fied directions and interpretations are printed in the the language easily because the teaching approach is 
manual. The natural characteristics of the language are simple, and the delivery of the spoken words provides 
stressed, giving the listener an understanding of the per- perfect ear-training. At home, the lessons can be used suc- 
sonal qualities of Spanish speech. Vocabulary, enunciation cessfully without any supervision whatever. In the class- 
and intonation may be learned with ease because the room, the records can be repeated over and over as models 
initial lessons are presented at a slow pace, and without of correct enunciation, thus relieving the strain of teaching 
staccato effects. The remaining records are spoken at for the iristructor. 


normal speed, with particular attention to clearness. 
AVAILABLE TO ALL—The New-World Spanish on RCA Vic- 
TEXT SIMPLE TO FOLLOW—The textbook has an introduc- tor Records is made by the company that brings you many 
tory section devoted to English grammar, followed by a other fine recordings. 
discussion of the accenting of Spanish verbs. The first 
two lessons, dealing with Spanish pronunciation, supple- 
ment the first two record sides, and the texts of lessons 
three to forty are also printed in the book, as recorded, 


The low cost is made possible because of the wide distribu- 
tion facilities of the RCA Victor Division. This low cost will 
satisfy the extensive demand for an authoritative Spanish 
with the benefit of additional notes. The concluding sec- eg EF samy oe a nn on eee 
tions of the book contain Exercises, Outline of Spanish loca ee SS Sa. 

Grammar, English Translations of Lessons, and a Vocabu- Victor Albums E68 and E69 ile a 
lary. Ten 10” records each album,complete with text....$23.95* 


*Suggested list price exclusive of taxes 
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THE WORLD'S GREATEST. ARTISTS ARE ON 


RCA VICTOR RECORDS 


RCA Victor Division * Radio Corporation of America * Camden, N. 4. 
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Educational Broadcasting in Latin America 





T WAS MY PRIVILEGE during the past 
summer to visit nine of the Latin 
American countries—Mexico, Co- 

lombia, Peru, Chile, Argentina, Brazil, 
Uruguay, Venezuela, and Cuba—on a 
special mission for the United States 
sovernment. During two and a half 
months—June 30 to September 15—I 
was generously “loaned” to the Library 
of Congress by the National Broadcast- 
ing Company so that I could make this 
trip in connection with the American 
Music Loan Libraries that are being 
established throughout Latin America. 
These music libraries are under the 
auspices of the Department of State, 
with the Congress — for 
which I am special consultant 


Library of 
-acting 
as the administrative agency. The pur- 
include 
musical scores, records, and books—is 


pose of the libraries which 
‘0 make all types of American music 
better known in Latin America. 

My mission being to assist in the or- 
ganization and promotion of these 
music libraries, I did not have much 
time left over to make a detailed sur- 
vey of radio activities in the countries 
I visited. However, I did visit a good 
many radio stations, and I should like 
to jot down a few impressions and ob- 
servations in the hope of arousing in- 
terest in a field which I think should 
receive more attention from American 
broadcasters. I shall limit my remarks 
to public service broadcasting, since 
this is the main interest of AER mem- 
bers, and my own as well. 

\s far as I could ascertain, educa- 
tional broadcasting does not exist in 
Mexico, so I shall skip that country. 
My next stop was in Bogota, but be- 
fore describing the local situation there, 
| wieh to make some remarks about 
public service broadcasting as a whole 
in Latin America. Generally speaking, 
it is an official government activity. 
Commercial stations are almost entirely 
There are 


commercial. some 


tions, but by and large it can be said 


excep- 


that all educational programs are put 
on by government stations or on gov- 
ernment-controlled time. In general, 
latin America has a broadcasting sys- 
tem that lies midway between the Eng- 
lish system of government monopoly 
and the American system of free [up to 
a point!] commercial enterprise. That 
is why you find some stations that are 


devoted entirely to commercial pro- 
grams and others that are devoted en- 
tirely to cultural programs. 

An excellent example of a govern- 
ment-operated station is the Radio- 
difusora Nacional in Bogota, which is 
considered the radio station in 
that capital. This station publishes a 
bi-weekly illustrated program bulletin 
containing, in addition to complete 
program details, brief descriptive arti- 
cles on music and drama. The majority 
of programs consist of recorded music, 
since the station has very limited re- 
sources in the way of “live” talent. 
The Radiodifusora Nacional currently 
carries two 


best 


American programs pre- 
pared by the Coordination Committee 
in Bogota, Our Marvellous World and 
Great Men of the Americas, and hand- 
books [in Spanish] are distributed. 

The name Radio Nacional does not 
always indicate a national, government- 
owned radio station. In Lima, for ex- 
ample, Radio Nacional is a privately 
operated commercial station, with su- 
perior technical equipment. However, 
it gives some time to cultural pro- 
grams, including those which are pre- 
sented in cooperation with the local 
Peruvian-American Cultural Institute 

an organization primarily concerned 
with the teaching of English and spon- 
sored by the United States government 
[such institutes exist in most of the 
Latin American countries]. 

In Chile the government has a radio 
department which functions as one of 
the twenty-two sections of the Direc- 
cién General de Informaciones y Cul- 
tura, a dependency of the Ministry of 
the Interior. This department does not 
have a station of its own, but attempts 
to influence the trend of broadcasting 
in accordance with government direc- 
tives. At present, for example, it is 
attempting to promote a campaign 
against alcoholism, which has become 
a serious problem in Chile. Broadcasts 
of “serious” music are controlled by 
the official ZJnstituto de 
Musical. 

In view of the troubled situation in 
\rgentina, I prefer not to comment on 
the radio Suenos Aires. I 
might simply say that the Asociacion 
de Difusién Interamericana, an Ameri- 


Extension 


set-up in 


can-sponsored organization, has done 


much toward securing the use of 


American programs on Argentine sta- 
tions. 

Broadcasting in Montevideo seemed 
to have attained quite a high cultural 
level. The government broadcasting 
station, commonly called SODRE 
[Servicio Oficial de Difusién Radio- 
Eléctrica| actually has its own sym- 
phony orchestra, in addition to a very 
large and very well organized record 
library. 

In Rio de Janeiro educational broad- 
casting is being carried on intelligently 
and enthusiastically by several stations, 
notably the Servicio de Radiodifusdo 
Educativa {Ministry of Education] and 
Radio Maud, a government-sponsored 
private foundation recently established 
for public service broadcasting in the 
interest of the working classes. This 
station puts on “question and answer” 
programs designed to inform the work- 
er about legal aspects of his relations 
with his employer, public health benefits, 
social legislation, and the like. All pro- 
grams are aimed to reach the laboring 
classes and to combine entertainment 
with useful information. The Ministry 
of Education station, directed by Fer- 
nando Tudi de Souza, a man of great 
energy and broad vision, operates on a 
somewhat higher intellectual plane. 
High-class drama and music [with a 
substantial “‘live’’ orchestra] constitute 
its chief fare. Tudi de Souza is a keen 
admirer of the U.S.A. and I think his 
attitude reflects the prevailing spirit. 

Having no special observations to 
make on Caracas and Havana, I shall 
simply recapitulate by saying that in 
my opinion there is need 





and oppor- 
tunity—for closer cooperation between 
educational broadcasters in the United 
States and those in the other Ameri- 
can republics. The end of the war has 
altered the existing pattern of United 
States government-sponsored _partici- 
pation in Latin American broadcast- 
ing, and no one knows yet exactly 
what procedure will be followed in 
the future. This transitional period is 
the right moment for an organization 
such as the AER to turn its attention 
to this important field and study the 
possibilities of making some construc- 
tive contribution to  inter-American 
educational broadcasting. — GILBERT 
CHASE, supervisor of NBC 
University of the Air. 


music, 
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The Organization of a Radio Workshop 





HE ORGANIZATION of a radio work- 

shop isn’t much different from the 

organization of any other school 
activity. To begin with, all a school 
to sponsor the 
group; preferably a teacher with un- 
bounded enthusiasm for radio and a 
desire to do something about it in her 
school. 

The equipment need not be too elabo- 
rate; in fact, much of the preliminary 
organization and even rehearsals may 
be done without microphones or loud 
speakers. The important thing is to 
get a group of students together. As 
in many other instances, once a 
problem is presented to them, they 
will find a way to solve it. 

In the of one high 
school radio workshop the following 
plan worked. A general call was sent 
out for students interested in radio to 
meet with the teacher-sponsor of the 
workshop. Thirty-five 


needs is a_ teacher 


SO 


organization 


students re- 
sponded; only five of them were from 
dramatics or speech classes. The others 
came from science, social science, jour- 
nalism, and shop courses. 

Each prospective workshop member 
was asked to fill in a card on which, in 
addition to the usual vital statistics, the 
student stated his preference in radio 
activity by checking one of the follow- 
ing items: acting, announcing, writing, 
news, sports, engineering, production, 
sound, control 
operator. 


operator, recording 

On the reverse of the four by six 
card was an evaluation of the student, 
to be filled in by the sponsor. All mem- 
bers were given an audition over the 
public address system when it became 
available but in the meantime the 
noted such items good 
speech, speech defect, poised, lacks self- 


sponsor 


as: 


onfidence. The sponsor in a_ small 
school will know most of his students 
very well, but in the larger school 


some kind of an index for his guidance 
is needed. 
The registration card also served as 
the final audition card on which the 
vorkshop member was graded in re- 
ard to voice quality, communication, 
flection, emphasis, enunciation, and 
ther vocal and reading characteristics. 
No student who evinced an interest 
radio was refused admission to the 
orkshop, even though he might have 


failed to pass the microphone test. 
There are too many other jobs to be 
done in radio. 

The students who indicated a prefer- 
ence for writing were formed into the 








(GEORGE 


JENNINGS, acting director, 
Chicago Radio Council [center], in a 
characteristic pose with CRC 
broadcasters. 


two 


Script Division; those who signed up 
as sound-men were organized into the 
Sound Division ; announcers, 
producers, formed the Production Di- 
vision; and engineers and control room 
operators formed the Engineering Di- 
vision, Each “division” was headed by 
a ‘‘chief,”” who was either elected by the 
students or appointed by the sponsor. 

After such preliminary organization, 


actors, 


the entire workshop met as a group to 
discuss plans for production activities, 
for that is the prime purpose of a radio 
workshop; to get into production ac- 
tivities as soon as possible. 
the commercial 
classes volunteered to write the Script 
xchange, Federal Radio Education 
Committee, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., for script material 
and also duplicated it after it arrived 
at the school. They also wrote the Edu- 
cational Department, Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation, Toronto, which 
has a loan service on educational scripts. 
While waiting for this material to 
arrive and be duplicated, the writing 
division, under the leadership of its 


Two. girls from 


thief, began to write announcements of 
school of 


he nd 


activities, announcements 


forth-coming salvage and war 


campaigns, and other items of interest 
to the student body in general. 

These announcements, after being 
approved by the sponsor of the group, 
were handed to the chief of the pro- 
duction division who assigned an- 
nouncers to prepare and_ broadcast 
them over the school’s central 
system. 


sound 


When the script material arrived, 
several meetings were given over to a 
general reading of it, with no thought 
of broadcasting. This procedure famil- 
iarized the workshop members with 
the format and techniques of radio 
script writing; it acquainted them with 
the language of production; the sound 
men began to realize that they would 
have a job on their hands if their pro- 
ductions were to sound real and life- 
like. 

After several weeks of such prelimi- 
naries, the workshop decided to present 
a thirty-minute program dramatizing 
the history of their school. The chiefs 
of each division within the workshop 
met with the sponsor for a general dis- 
cussion of the proposed program. In 
this meeting specific duties were as- 
signed to each of the divisions, and 
the chiefs assumed the responsibility of 
having their divisions functioning and 
on time with the required parts of the 
production. 

The script chief met immediately 
with his people and made assignments. 
Two girls were to do general research 
in the library, looking through past 
year-books for items of interest suit- 
able for dramatization; some of the 
boys were assigned to cover sports; 
still others were assigned to interview 
the principal and oldest members of 
the faculty; the chief reserved to him- 
self the interview with the Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 

After a week of work on the script, 
and the incidents to be dramatized had 
been selected, the chief of the: script 
division met with the chiefs of sound 
and production. He outlined to them 
the proposed script, calling their at- 
tention to problems of sound and pro- 
duction. These heads of departments in 
turn went to their groups and started 
them on their respective jobs. 

Production had to arrange for a 
‘studio” for rehearsals ; borrow a pub- 


‘ 
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lic address system with microphones 
and loudspeakers; find a phonograph 
for the playing of recorded music and 
sound effects. The sound division had 
to collect a 


number of miscel- 
laneous articles in order to produce 
the sounds called for in the script, and 
they visited the local radio station in 
order to borrow a football crowd sound 
disc. 


great 


After production and sound got their 
materials the chief of the 
engineers stepped in and made a “‘set- 
up” for the microphones and other 
studio equipment. The control-operator 
“rode gain”’ on the amplifier while the 
sound men tried each of their manual 
effects on the microphone. Production 


together 


had been busy casting the program 
from the entire membership of the 
group, and had held several “line read- 
ings” without using the microphone. 

Finally, the morning of the sched- 
uled performance arrived. Rehearsals 
were called for the first period and 
were to be held on stage in the audi- 
torium, behind closed curtains, for that 
is the way the performance was to be 
done. 


By this time, everybody in the work- 


shop knew exactly what he was to do, 
and from the minute the producer 
took charge, things ran smoothly. In 
dress rehearsal, every music cue, every 
sound cue, and every actor came in 
exactly where he was supposed to; 
the chief of engineers had plugged the 
borrowed PA system into the audi- 
torium loudspeakers, and the control 
operators “rode gain”’ so well that every 
fade-in, and every nuance of the actor’s 
interpretations came through, just as 
they had been planned. 

The assembly hall 
times during the day, 
of each performance 


was filled three 
and at the close 
the “stage-man- 
ager” |borrowed from the dramatics 
club for the occasion] opened the cur- 
tains and the entire cast—actors, sound- 
men, producers, announcer, and engi- 
neers 





took a bow. 

And so that no one would be for- 
gotten, the cry went up in the audience 
for “author” and the seven members of 
the script division of the workshop 
stood while the producer waved his hand 
at them just as professionally as any 
network producer.—GEORGE JENNINGS, 
acting director, Radio Council, Chicago, 
public schools. 





Wisconsin Launches FM Plan 





ISCONSIN IS PIONEERING 
AGAIN! This time it is in FM. 
Wisconsin already has an im- 

pressive list of “firsts” in the radio 

field. For example, WHA claims the 
title, “The Oldest Station in the Na- 
tion’; it was first in offering free time 
for political discussion; and the Wis- 

School of the Air programs 

have established an enviable reputation 

for their quality and their long years 


consin 


of service to the teachers of the state. 

The 1945 Wisconsin Legislature 
appropriated $72,595 to cover construc- 
tion and operating expenses for the 
initial units of anew FM system during 
the biennium, 1945-47. Thus Wisconsin 
became the first state to appropriate 
money for a 
FM network. 
Wisconsin’s state FM plan calls for 
le eventual 


state-wide, educational 


construction of 
located in the areas of 
Milwaukee, Madison, La Crosse, Fox 
River Valley, Superior-Ashland, Eau 
Claire, Rib Hill. Ingineering 
studies have indicated that, with these 
transmitters, the 
adequately served. 


t 
transmitters, 


seven 


and 


entire state will be 


\pplications for the first two units 
a 10-kilowatt transmitter at Mil- 
waukee and one of three kilowatts at 
Madison sent to the FCC on 
October 11. The Madison plant will be 
constructed first 


were 


materials for 
3-kilowatt transmitters are expected to 
be 


since 


while it 


available in six months, 





Harotp B. McCarty, director, WHA, 
in a jovial mood after sending in Wis- 
consin’s first FM applications. 


will be a year before materials will be 
released for 10-kilowatt plants. 

The FM _ operations in Wisconsin 
are in the hands of an eleven-member 
ex-officio state radio council, accord- 
ing to the terms of the legislative act. 
H. L. Ewbank, University 
of Wisconsin Department of Speech, 
was recently elected chairman of the 
Council. Harold B. McCarty 
named executive secretary. 

The the State Radio 
Council, as provided for in the legis- 
lative act, are: the governor, the presi- 
dent: of the University, the superinten- 
dent of public instruction, the secretary 
of the board of regents of the normal 
schools, the director of the state board 
of vocational and adult education, the 
director of the state department of ag- 
riculture, the head of the University 
extension the head of the 
University agricultural extension, the 
dean of the University school of edu- 
cation, the director of the University 
department of public service, and the 
chairman of the University radio com- 
mittee. Dr. Ewbank has, 
years, held the latter post. 

It might be noted here that Harold 
B. McCarty received the Award of 
Merit for ‘outstanding and meritorious 
service in educational radio” at the 
School Broadcast Conference Lunch- 
eon in Chicago on October 23. This is 
a well-deserved tribute for what he has 
done to make WHA an _ outstanding 
educational station. 


Professor 


Was 


members of 


division, 


for many 


Durr’s Proposals 

Clifford J. Durr, member, Federal 
Communications Commission, proposed 
in the July issue of Consumer Reports, 
two steps which, in his opinion, “would 
contribute materially to a system of 
broadcasting better serving the needs 
and desires of the American people.” 
They are: 

[1] The that every 
broadcaster devote a stated minimum 
of time out of segment of the 
broadcast day to the broadcast of non- 


requirement 
each 


commercial public service programs. 

(2| Full publicity to the program 
services and earnings of each and every 
broadcasting order that 
newcomers able and willing to render 
a better service will be encouraged t 
apply for and receive the frequency 
assignments of those stations who ar¢ 
currently rendering less of a publi 


licensee in 


service than their opportunity war 
rants. 
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Local Association Activities 





Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Florence Bird came more than 
2,000 miles from Winnepeg, Canada, 
to be the featured lecturer at the third 
\ER Radio Workshop for 
District of Columbia Since 
use of the radio news broadcasts in the 
classroom was the subject, Mrs. Bird 
spoke with the authority of an expert. 

Explaining her entry, three years 
ago into radio programs for children, 


sessit yn 


teachers. 


Mrs. Bird recalled having listened one 
broadcast for 
children when the announcer was talk- 
ing about China. He said “Great Bri- 
tain and the United States have con- 
sented to give up certain prerogatives 


afternoon to a news 


in China called extra-territorial rights.” 
That evening she phoned the principal 
of Winnipeg Junior High School and 
asked to find out many of her 
eight 14-year olds knew the 
meaning of the word “prerogative.” 


how 
srade 


She reported that one solid citizen in 
a class of 70 raised his hand. Yes, he 
knew about prerogatives. His mother 
had given him one that time he ate too 
many peanuts at the circus. 

Having thus decided that a children’s 
Mani- 
toba, Mrs. Bird set about earnestly to 


news broadcast was needed in 


plan, with the help of local school 
authorities, a program for out-of- 
school listening. Her weekly news 


reach an audience of 
Canadian chil- 
dren spread over the Commonwealth’s 
great plains. She writes and sends 
weekly scripts to Oklahoma City where 
they serve American school children 


broadcasts now 


thousands of school 


under the joint sponsorship of the city 
school system and the Junior League. 

Out of her experience, Mrs. Bird 
made these recommendations for school 
news broadcasts: 

Tell the news through the senses. Help 
the children to hear and smell as well as 
see the places that come up in the news. 

Describe places in terms listeners know. 
North Africa, she told her listeners, was 
ke North Canada in winter—just substitute 
ind for snow. A jungle is like a hot house. 

Don’t call news broadcasts educational. 
Offer them out of school hours and just call 
them news broadcasts. 

Speak slowly. Repeat. 

It is a good idea to break the 15 minutes 

ith music if you find something appropriate. 

End with a question which you promise 

answer next time. 

Mrs. Bird, as her transcription on the 

sporous revealed, uses the news as 


a peg. Starting with the announcement 
of the opening of the straits to Allied 
shipping, Mrs. Bird described the 
geography of the straits, tied them to 
familiar stories of 


mythology and 





WILLIAM D. 


3OUTWELL, 
editor, American Vocational Journal, 
and a past vice president of the AER. 


managing 


finally with the seige of Troy, where 
she the iron horse tactics 
as being somewhat comparable to those 
of our the 


described 


paratroopers in 
world conflict. 


present 


Following the usual program pro- 
cedure, Mrs. Bird’s lecture was _ fol- 
lowed by a demonstration by a class- 
room teacher of how she used a radio 
broadcast in the particular field of in- 
terest under consideration. The dem- 
onstrator for this was Mrs. 
Mildred Finlon, a fifth-grade teacher 
in the District of Columbia schools, 
who described in detail the manner in 
which and 


session 


she her students prepare 
for, listen to, and discuss the program 
News Broadcasts for Schools which is 
heard each Tuesday afternoon over 
Station WMAL, Washington, D. C. 
“Radio,” “adds another 
sense, timeliness. Radio gives children 
a sharper sense of timeliness than do 
newspapers.” 


she | said, 


During a news broadcast, Mrs. Fin- 
lon assigns children to certain duties. 
One lists mentioned the 
blackboard; another lists names; 
another difficult words. Other children 


places on 


take notes. After the broadcast, they 
discuss items of relation to 
maps in school periodicals or maps the 
children themselves make. They cor- 
rect spelling. They talk over what else 
they know about the places or persons 
mentioned in the broadcast. 

Howard Bailey, of the Washington 
Star, who makes the weekly broadcasts 
to Washington school children was in 
the audience and joined in the discus- 
sion which followed Mrs. Finlon’s pres- 
entation. Teachers were quick to point 
out what they liked best about his pro- 
grams and to suggest ways in which 
they felt they might be improved. Mr. 
Bailey presents spot news with rela- 
tively little background data, but he is 
careful to spell out difficult words so 
as not to confuse his young listeners. 

Since one of the objectives of the 
AKER Workshop was to expose the 


news in 


participants to a variety of program 
techniques, the striking contrast in 
Mrs. Bird’s program and that of Mr. 
sailey’s offered an excellent opportu- 
nity for stimulating and worthwhile 
discussion.—WILLIAM D. BouTWELL, 
managing editor, American Vocational 
Journal. 


Philadelphia 

With the timely theme “Radio, Edu- 
cation, and the Community—Partners 
in Progress,” the Philadelphia AER 
held its first annual conference May 
24, at the Franklin Institute of Science. 

Several hundred people 
attended the The first 
meeting, held in the afternoon in the 
planetarium of the Institute, was de- 
voted to a panel discussion. Leon Le- 
vine, assistant director, 
ducation, Columbia Broadcasting 
System, was the moderator. He pointed 
out that the Philadelphia AER is a 
good example of one link in the di- 
rection of finding out what can best 
be done on the radio. The Philadelphia 
AIR is to be praised for cooperating 
so successfully with the radio facilities 
of its community. 


interested 


two sessions. 


Division of 


Other participants in the discussion 
were Gordon Hawkins, program and 
educational 


director, Westinghouse 


Stations, Inc.; Paul Mowrey, manager, 


Television Division, The Blue Net- 
work; Dr. Edwin Adams, associate 
superintendent, Philadelphia — public 


schools ; The Reverend Joseph A. Gor- 
ham, S.T.L., assistant superintendent 


and Fiske Kim- 


of parochial schools ; 
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ball, director, Philadelphia Museum of 
Art. 
Mr. Hawkins emphasized the fact 


that radio is “‘a tremendous social force 

. that radio programming in toto is 
educative ... and that for the improve- 
of the listening habits of the 
American public we should look to the 


teachers of America.” 


ment 


Dr. Adams revealed that plans were 
in the making to equip each classroom 
in the city with receivers and each 
with reception. In 
many respects the radio will be more 
effective than the textbook in the school 
of tomorrow, but the teachers should 
be trained, prepared, and equipped to 
handle new teaching devices.. 


school television 


It was declared that no happening 
is as interesting after the fact as it can 
be at the actual time of occurrence. Mr. 
Mowrey stressed the timeliness of tele- 
vision and also its possibilities as a 
powerful teaching device in most school 
subjects. 

Dr. Gorham 
industry for 


commended the radio 
its interest. can 
offer great service to industry by con- 
tinuing to maintain the interest it has 
shown so far in keeping up standards 
of morale, more so than the movie in- 
dustry. Radio can do a great deal to 
sublimate the post-war release of the 
pent up emotions of youth. 


Radio 


Much animated discussion concluded 
the panel presentations. 

The evening session was a dinner 
meeting in Franklin Hall. During the 
course of the dinner, Alexander Griffin, 
whose program Behind Today's News 
had just received honorable mention at 
the Radio Institute, Columbus, Ohio, 
presented “Griffin Reporting” over 
a nationwide network. Lt. Col. Harold 
\W. Kent, liaison officer, United States 
Army and Office of Education was the 
principal speaker. Radio, he pointed 
out, is ‘an immediate teaching medium, 
the chief function of which is to re- 
enforce the learning process by emo- 
tional experience; to motivate further 
action and learning on the part of the 
student under the of the 
teacher; and to develop a discriminat- 


guidance 


ing attitude to a medium which plays 
an ever increasing part in the student’s 
daily life.” 


Lt. 


Col. Kent called attention to the 


following elements which he felt were 


inherent in the meaning of the theme 


“partnership” 


[1] Radio is a “tool of the teacher” and 
can be wisely used within the class- 
room. 

Within a school system greater coordi- 
nation of all departments or agencies 
is affected by the introduction of radio. 
Various levels of the school system 
tend to develop a greater sense of 
unity. 

Educational radio as a common ground 
an excellent approach to greater 
partnership for public, private, paro- 
chial, and rural schools. 

Home and school ties may be strength- 
ened by radio. 

Smooth team play between schools 
and commercial radio stations results 
in new partnerships—the partners be- 
ing the listeners. 


to 


w 


1S 


{7| Community institutions can be more 
effective partnership makers because 
of radio. Typical institutions are news- 
papers, museums, fire departments, 
libraries, historical monuments, zoo- 
logical gardens, industries, natural 
scenery, racial stocks, and civic de- 
partments. 

[8] This is a radio war. Radio has made 
a winning military partnership for us. 
[9] Radio is vital to the development of 
international good will. 

At the conclusion of the dinner out- 
standing radio personalities participated 
in a “United Stations ‘Broadcast’.” 
Those who volunteered their services 
for a variety hour of excellent enter- 
tainment were William [Colonel Bill] 
Galleher, educational director, KYW; 
Katherine Clark, analyst and 
moderator of “This Living World,” 
WCAU; Mary Van Doren, who pre- 
sents “Exploring Music” over WIP 
and who is commentator of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra’s Childrens’ Pro- 
grams; and Edmund [Skipper] Dawes, 
educational director, WFIL. 

Many well-known radio educators 


news 


were present at the conference. Among 
these were: Gertrude 

retary, FREC, Office 

Washington, D. C.; H. 
director, Public Services, Blue Net- 
work; Robert Macdougall, AER 
President; Allegra Wood- 
worth, president, Private School Teach- 
ers Association of Philadelphia; Gert- 
rude Golden, district superintendent, 
head of radio in Philadelphia; Dr. 
Fred Gruber, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; and Charles Metzger, Temple 
University. 


3roderick, sec- 
of Education, 


B. Summers, 


Region | 


Managers and educational directors 
of four major stations in Philadelphia 


were guests of the AER: Leon Levy 
and Robert Pryor, WCAU; Roger 
Cliff and Edmund Dawes, WFIL; Les- 
lie Joy and William Galleher, KYW ; 
and Edward Wallis [for Benedict 
Gimbel] and Sam Serota, WIP. 

One of the most colorful phases of 
the conference was a comprehensive 
exhibit of tangible outcomes that re- 
sulted from classroom radio listening. 
This exhibit included models, pictures, 
arrangements for scientific experi- 
ments, scrap books, creative art, and 
the like, on all levels from kindergarten 
to junior high school. 

Measured by any standard, the First 
Annual Conference of the Philadelphia 
AER was a huge success. It completely 
exemplified the conference keynote— 


“Radio, Education, and the Com- 
munity — Partners in Progress,”’ — 


RoyaAL E. BRIGHT. 


Portland, Oregon 

Portland, Oregon, AER opened its 
season’s activities with a dinner meet- 
ing on October 1. It was the most suc- 
cessful meeting in the history of the 
Portland group, there being 132 reser- 
vations. The business meeting was held 
in the auditorium of Station KWJJ. 
Growing interest was indicated by the 
presence of a large delegation of visi- 
tors from Vanport City. 

Representatives from stations KEX, 
KOIN, KWJJ, KGW, and KOAC 
|Corvallis] gave resumés of their edu- 
cational programs. Bob Zimmerman 
of KGW was welcomed into the Port- 
land radio family. 

Many of those present voiced happy 
memories of the KOIN summer radio 
institute, and of the special AER din- 
ner held at the Heathman Hotel dur- 
ing the institute. Highlights of the din- 
the of two AER 
national officers, I. Keith Tyler, presi 
dent, and Kay Lardie, secretary. Just 
seeing their smiling faces and enthusi- 
asm added the needed touch to make 
the evening a Inspirational! 
talks by Mr. Seldes and “Tiny” Renier 
; All 
look forward to a repeat performance 
in 1946.—Epna_ PouLson, 
Portland AER. 


ner were presence 


success. 
completed a profitable evening. 


secretary, 





Broadcasts 


for Schools 





Pittsburgh 
Radio became a vital adjunct to the 
schoolroom curriculum this fall when 


KDKA in cooperation with the Pitts- 


burgh Board of Education and _ th 
Pittsburgh Parochial Schools intrc- 
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luced a five-day-a-week series of ed- 
ucational programs specifically designed 


to supplement classroom instruction 
and to be of general interest to the 
listening audience at large. 

This academic innovation in the 
Pittsburgh school systems, which estab- 
lishes a concrete educational link be- 
tween radio and the classroom, was 
inaugurated on KDKA, Monday, Sep- 
tember 17, at 9:45 a. m. Daily at that 
time during the. entire school year, 
classes in many schools throughout the 
district will tune-in KDKA regularly 
for the 15-minute programs pertinent 
to the particular courses under study. 

Although local schools have occa- 
sionally experimented with sundry 
radio programs for classroom purposes, 
from the cooperative endeavors of local 
school authorities and Westinghouse 
Station officials, the first series of pro- 
grams definitely aligned with certain 
academic courses and embraced 
them, is now under way. 

Plans for the novel educational series 
were formulated by Dr. Andrew J. 
Miller, assistant director, Department 
of Curriculum Study, Pittsburgh public 
schools; and Dr. Thomas J. 
superintendent of Parochial schools, 


in 


Quigley, 
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Pittsburgh Diocese; together with 
KDKA Station Manager J. E. Baudino 
and Public Relations Director R. E. 
White. 

According to the schedule of pro- 
grams the same day each week will be 
devoted to a particular classroom 
course and the immediate program will 
be based on the current textbook lesson. 
The subjects to be included in the 
“learning via radio” series are: Nature 
Study and Science, Social Study in 
Citizenship, Literature and Music, Vo- 
cational Guidance, and Know 
Schools. 


Your 


The dual objectives of the educa- 
tional series are: [1] To provide sup- 
plementary enrichment material through 
which schools may be made more effec- 
tive in training adolescents for life, 











; and [2] To enlighten parents and the 
) public to the aims and academic 
}inethods employed in the schools of 
day. 


as 


| To these ends KDKA has utilized 
rich background in public service 
d educational programs, _ coupled 
) “ith the foremost members of its pro- 
ction staff. The series is_ being 
written by Vickey Corey, KDKA’s 
ft ented scriptwriter, in collaboration 


th school authorities. The programs 


are produced under the personal di- 
rection of R. E. White, former pro- 
gram manager and now in charge of all 
KDKA civic and educational programs. 

Prominent local educators have en- 
thusiastically acclaimed this utilization 
of KDKA and its program technique 
in educational pursuits. They concur 
in the belief that the dramatization of 
many subjects makes them more inter- 
esting and engrossing to the students. 
Finally, they point out that textbook 
abstractions garnished with realism 
and animation are conducive to more 
“lasting learning” by impressionable 
youth. 


Indianapolis 

Broadcasts for elementary schools 
and for high schools are listed sepa- 
rately in the October, 1945 issue of 
Radiogram, a mimeographed schedule 
prepared by Blanche Young, radio con- 
sultant, Indianapolis public schools. 
One fifteen-minute program a week is 
presented in each series. 

Seven of the eight series recommen- 
ded for elementary schools are broad- 
cast by Station WBAA, Purdue Uni- 
versity. They are Health Heroes |grades 
4-8], Lady Storyteller {grades 1-2], The 
Far East |grades 4-8], Kiddies’ Listen- 
ing Time |grades 1-4], Know Your 
State and Its Government [junior high 
school], Lest We Forget—Our Consti- 
tution |grades 5-8], Books Bring Ad- 
venture |grades 5-8]. The eighth, Li- 


brary Story Hour |grades 1-4], is 
broadcast by Station WIBC. 
Similarly, fourteen of the fifteen 


series listed for high schools are broad- 
cast by Station WBAA, Purdue Uni- 
versity. The series titles are: Mathe- 
matics Series, Words That Live, Home 
Economics Supplements, Great Music, 
Music That Lives, Air Transportation, 
Excursions in Science, Reading To 


Live, Adventures in Research, Im- 


portant Electrical Developments, Know 
Your State and Its Government, Lest 
We Forget—Our Constitution, Leaders 
That Live, Citizens of Tomorrow 
Speak. The other program, /ndianapo- 
lis High School Hour, is broadcast by 
Station WFBM, Indianapolis. 





Portland, Oregon 

Twenty-eight weekly radio programs 
are on the air for Portland children and 
teachers to hear and use in their class- 
room work. These series of broadcasts 
are planned for all grade levels from 
the primary through senior high. 

Six of these programs are written 
and produced by the KGW staff to 
supplement the Portland course of 
study. Their beginning dates back to 
1931 when KGW _ inaugurated the 
Portland elementary schools radio ed- 
ucational program with a single fifteen- 
minute broadcast each week, presented 
directly from KGW. 
later, at the School 
request, the programs jumped 
to three each week, and arrangements 
were completed to transmit them by 
direct wire to Benson high school’s 
KBPS, where they were, and still are, 
broadcast to Portland’s sixty elemen- 
tary schools. By 1935, KGW was pro- 
ducing five fifteen-minute. programs 
each week during the school year. 

Last year a Thursday afternoon 
program was added to the curriculum, 
making six shows written and produced 
each school week by the KGW staff, 
including: Great Moments in Oregon 
History, They ll Always Be Heroes, 
Science By-Ways, Pan America, How 
Are You Feeling? and Current Events. 

During the entire fourteen years, 
KGW has presented the programs en- 


Two 
Board’s 


years 


tirely as a public service to Oregon’s 
schools. Each broadcast is written with 
meticulous attention to accuracy, 
and the age level of the listening 


detail, 
group. 





Radio workshop students, Sienna Heights College, Adrian, Michigan, where AER 
secretary, KATHLEEN N. Larpir, installed Zeta Chapter of Alpha Epsilon Rho, 
March 12, 1945. 
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Merrill Meade and Don Kneass of the 


staff handle the 
scripts; Evelyn Lampman, chief con- 
tinuity 
health continuity; and Helen Alexieve 
Pan-America 


news current events 


writer, does the history and 


the science, heroes, and 
scripts. The shows are cast and directed 
by Ted Hallock, assistant production 
manager, and presented by the KGW 
dramatic artists. 

All staff members who help produce 
the shows, and particularly the writers, 
work closely with the Portland School 
Board Committee, 
from them valuable suggestions which 
have helped improve and maintain the 


Radio receiving 


program's effectiveness. 

The daily School of the Air pro- 
grams presented by KOAC, the State- 
owned station, are also rebroadcast for 
the Portland schools by KBPS. The 
CBS American School of the Air is 
heard each afternoon from Station 
KOIN. 

KBPS, itself, features eleven weekly 
programs, includ- 
nature and social 


live or transcribed 
ing: Let’s Find Out 
studies program for the primary grades 
lloaned by the Wisconsin School 
the Air]; Nuggets of lV erse—readings 


of 


from favorite American or English 
poetry—grades 7-12; Books Bring 
Adventure—transcribed of 
children’s favorite stories dramatized 
by the Junior League—grades 4-8; 
Adventures In Research—transcribed 
series of dramatized incidents in mod- 
ern science produced by Westinghouse 

grades 7-12; Junior Town Meeting— 
high school student discussion of im- 
portant problems—led by student mod- 
erator—grades 7-12; Pacific Story— 
transcribed dramatizations 


series 


of life in 
the Pacific—made available through 


NBC and KGW-—grades 7-12; Health 
Heroes—transcribed health stories from 
the American Medical Association for 
grades 4-6; Kid Critics—transcribed 
‘kids’ of their favorite 
books, originally broadcast from 
KOIN, for grades 6-8; Science Ob- 


server- 


discussion”’ 


material from Science Service 
grades 6-12; American Challenge- 
transcribed dramatized highlights of 
American history for grades 7-12; 
In Science—transcribed 
interviews about modern science pro- 
duced by General Electric for grades 
7-12.—Mary EvizaspetH GILMORE, 
assistant supervisor radio—KBPS. 


Excursions 





Events in 


Review 





NAEB Resolution 

The National Association of Educa- 
tional assembled at Chi- 
cago September 17-18, 1945, resolved 
to submit to the Federal Communica- 


Broadcasters, 


tions Commission its position with re- 
lation to the pending Clear Channel 
hearing. 

[1] /n its of the 
submitted at this hearing, the Com- 


review evidence 
mission is urged to consider the unique 
public services rendered by the educa- 
tional and non-profit radio stations of 
the country. 

\ study of the record of these sta- 
tions must reveal the type of service 
which is not duplicated by any other 
group of stations in the United States. 
Their operation is truly in the public 
interest, convenience, and necessity. 

[2] The that the 
Commission seriously consider — the 
contention that the principle of public 
service must prevail over the traditional 
yardstick of the protection of unreason- 


able 


Association urges 


CcCoverade. 


available to all. Yet the broadcast facili- 
ties of these stations are at this time 
so limited in terms of power, fre- 
quency, and hours of operation that 
only a portion of the available service 
is being broadcast. 

[+] Our members are ready and, be- 
cause of years of broadcasting experi- 
ence, are able to carry on an expanded 
radio service. 

The National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters respectfully urges 
that the rules regarding Clear Channel 
operation be revised. Revision should 
be such that full-time operation, suf- 
ficient power, and improved facilities 
be made possible in order to provide 
adequate service to listeners in those 
which the educational 
should rightfully serve. 


areas stations 


City College Television Course 
CBS video director Rudolf Bretz 
entered a new field when he took over 
an instructor’s seat at the College of 
the City of New York this semester. 


3retz will inaugurate a new study at 
the College’s Institute of Film Tech- 
niques, “An Informational Course in 
Television.” 

The new City College course in tele- 
vision, open only to advanced “Film 
Institute” students or those judged to 
have had sufficient practical experience 
in the field, meets for a lecture period 
Thursday evenings, and for a labora- 
tory period at least one afternoon a 
week. Through lectures, demonstra- 
tions, and observation in Columbia’s 
television studio, the course covers the 
groundwork in technique and theory 
of television production. Students, by 
means Of a special arrangement with 
CBS, may take part in actual television 
production during the weekly labora- 
tory period. 

sretz joined CBS Television as a 
cameraman in the experimental days 
of 1939. When the network began 
actual television operations in 1941, he 
was advanced to cameraman-director. 
Then in 1942, when CBS discontinued 
“live” 3retz 
transferred to CBS radio operations as 
a studio technician. With CBS’ return 
to “live” television shows in May, 1944, 
Bretz was engaged as a full director. 
A graduate of the University of Chi- 
cago, he studied film production for a 
year, 1938-39, under a 
Foundation Fellowship grant. 

The “Film Institute,” begun in 1941 
and currently directed by Hans Richter, 


television programming, 


Rockefeller 


a film producer-director, is a part of 
the education program of City College’s 
Evening Session. 


Radio Course for Credit 

“The Massachusetts Plan” for edu- 
cation by radio was inaugurated Octo 
ber 13, in cooperation with Westing- 
Radio Stations WBZ-WBZA, 
the World Peace Foundation, and the 
National Broadcasting Company. 

A number attempts 
made in the past in various sections 
of the country to adapt the facilities 
of broadcasting to aid in the teaching 
process. However, it remained for th: 
Massachusetts Department of Educa 
tion, Division of University Extension, 
to formulate in “The Massachusetts 
Plan” a concrete method of providing 
educational programs carrying full col- 
legiate credit. 

The Division of University Exten- 


he suse 


of have been 





3] The resources of America’s lead- In addition to his television assign- sion has selected Our Foreign Policy, 
ing educational institutions should be ments, and Columbia’s WCBW-NY., heard each Saturday night between 
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(00 and 7:30, EST, over the NBC 


Network, as the basis for the first 
ourse offered under ““The Massachu- 
setts Plan.” This series of broadcasts 
features men and women who are ac- 
tively engaged in formulating America’s 
foreign policy and is the only program 
m the air which has the complete co- 
operation of the Department of State 
in Washington. This broadcast is to be 
supplemented each week with a 
quarter-hour program on Saturdays at 
9:15 a. m. over \WWBZ-Boston, WBZA- 
Springfield. The local program will be 
in charge of Leland M. Goodrich, pro- 
fessor of political science, Brown Uni- 
versity, and director, World Peace 
Foundation. Dr. Goodrich will be the 
course leader throughout the series of 
twenty-six weeks. He will have many 
outstanding guests from the foremost 


universities in New England. Among 
them will be Dr. Payson Wild, associ- 
ate professor of government, and Dr. 
Anton de Haas, professor of interna- 
tional relations, both of Harvard; and 
Norman Padelford, professor of inter- 
national relations, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 

On the initial broadcast Dr. Goodrich 
discussed “Food and Agriculture.” In 
addition, there were brief remarks by 
Dean Acheson, acting secretary of 
state; Dr. James Rowland Angell, NBC 
public service counselor and president 


emeritus, Yale University; Sterling 
Fisher, director, NBC’s “University 


of the Air’; Dr. Julius E. Warren, 
commissioner of education, Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts; and E. 
I verett Clark, director, Massachusetts 
Division of University Extension. 





Radio Institutes 





Wisconsin 

An outstanding feature of radio ac- 
tivities at the University of Wisconsin 
the past summer was the FM Radio 
Education Institute, first of its par- 
ticular kind in the country. It was a 
working conference which brought to- 
gether for two [July 30 to 
\ugust 11] persons concerned with the 
development of FM educational broad- 
casting. By special arrangement, one 
of the University dormitories had been 
reserved, and the conferees were able 
to live together and work out their 
problems in an atmosphere of cordial 
companionship. 


weeks 


Among the technical consultants was 
Major E. H. Armstrong, the inventor 
of FM, as well as George P. Adair, 
KCC chief engineer, and C. M. Jansky, 
Jr., engineering advisor to FM 
casters, 


3road- 
J. Durr 


Inc. Commissioner C, 
of the FCC was also one of the partici- 
pants. Consultants on 
and utilization 


programming 
included William B. 
Levenson, director of radio, Cleveland 
Public Schools, Ola B. Hiller, director, 
Vontiac, Michigan, high school radio 
workshop, and Mrs. Kathleen N. Lar- 
lie, assistant supervisor, Department 
Radio Education, Detroit public 
hools. 
Some of the Institute sessions were 
ld in the studios of WHA, which 
Ss operating a daily schedule of thir- 
‘n hours at the time and gave oppor- 
lity for first-hand study of tech- 


niques and problems in educational 
broadcasting. “Ranger Mac,” Professor 
Gordon, Fannie Steve, and other per- 
sonalities of the Wisconsin School of 
the Air gave demonstrations of their 
work and shared with others their en- 
thusiasm for radio as a teaching aid. 

Members urged that the FM _ Insti- 
tute be made an annual event, and 
those in charge of radio at Wisconsin 
are arranging to respond to the appeal. 
Dates for the 1946 meeting have been 
tentatively set for July 29 to Aug. 10. 

The listener’s stake in radio was the 
subject of another conference, the Bet- 
ter Listening Institute, with emphasis 
on the social importance and function 
of radio. leader for the 
week’s meeting was Frank Cillié, for- 
merly of the OWI overseas program 
bureau, now associated with Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Films. 

In the Institute and Work- 
shop of the regular eight-weeks sum- 
mer session, 152 individual students 
were enrolled in the various radio 
courses offered in speech, journalism, 
and education. Conducted by the regu- 
lar instructional staff at the University, 
the courses were supplemented by vis- 
iting specialists such as Albert Crews, 
NBC producer-director [now on leave 
conducting a radio school for GI’s in 
Europe]. 


Discussion 


Radio 


Wisconsin, it appears, is in the for- 
tunate position of conducting instruc- 
tion in radio and education by radio 





“This is the book that all of us 
have been waiting for—all of us, 
that is, who teach teachers to under- 
stand radio better and to make 
more effective use of it in the class- 
room.” — Tracy F. Tyler in The 


Journal of the AER. 


EACHING 
HROUGH 


RADIO 


By 
WILLIAM B. LEVENSON 


Directing Supervisor of Radio 
Board of Education, 


Cleveland, Ohio 
474 pp. $3.00, illus. 


TEACHING THROUGH RADIO, a 
new book in the Farrar & Rinehart 
Radio Series, will, we believe, prove 
of real value to everyone working in 
the field of radio education. Written by 
the man who directs radio activities in 
the Cleveland schools, it is based on a 
wide range of experience with the various 
phases of radio with which every enter- 
prising school must deal. 


TEACHING THROUGH RADIO is 
broad in coverage; it presents the 
techniques and basic information needed 
by teachers and school administrators in 
a variety of situations. The abundant 
illustrative material—scripts, follow-up 
suggestions, program schedules—is lively, 
imaginative, and practical. 


*. . . contains a wealth of infor- 


mation which every forward-look- 
ing educator ought to have at his 
command. ... The volume is... 
both expository statement and a 
manual and should help immensely 
to stimulate the use of a teaching 
instrument which so many of our 
educational institutions have _ la- 
mentably neglected.”” — Harry J. 
Carman in The Saturday Review of 
Literature. 


Order from your bookstore or from 
the publisher. If you are teaching a 
course in radio education, we shall be 
glad to send an examination copy. 
AER members order through the AER 
Book Service. 


FARRAR & RINEHART, 
INC, 
COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
232 Madison Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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in a pleasing and effective combination. 
The future promises increased offer- 


ings in both areas—Harotp B. Mc- 
Carty, director, Station WHA. 





Idea Exchange 





Michigan’s Radio Plan 

The Michigan will 
start construction very early in 1946 
of a new service building to be located 
on State street in Ann Arbor. The 
fifth floor of this building will be de- 
voted to radio broadcasting and will 


University of 


include four modern studios, three 
studio control rooms, master control 
room and workshop, sound effects 


storage room, music library, reception 
room and directors office, office for a 
production director, and one ‘for con- 
tinuity writers, a printing and filing 
room, and a large lobby. The largest 
of the studios will be 28x40. During 
the period of construction of this build- 
ing the Broadcasting Service will pre- 
sent its programs from two Speech 
Department studios which are being 
constructed upon the fourth floor of 
Angell Hall. These studios will be 
used not only for the presentation of 
radio programs but for the teaching 
of radio classes in the Speech Depart- 
ment. 

With the idea of gaining the most 
recent advances in studio construction, 
Waldo Abbot, director of broadcasting 
and associate professor of speech, spent 
two weeks in September visiting the 
studios of WGY, Schenectady, CBS, 
NBC, and WOR, New York; and 
KYW, Philadelphia. The best features 
of these studios will used in the 
construction of Michigan’s new serv- 


be 


ice building studios. 

The transmitter site of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan 50 kw FM_ station 
is being changed to a more favorable 
location. Work upon this transmitter 
antenna will proceed as fast as mate- 
rials are available. The University 
broadcasts during the coming Univer- 
sity year will be over Stations WJR, 
50 kw, Detroit; WWJ, 5 kw, Detroit ; 


WKAR, 5 kw, East Lansing; and 
WPAG, 250 watts, Ann Arbor. 


During the past summer the broad- 
casting from the University of Michi- 


gan has been under the direction of 
Dr. Donald E. Hargis, assistant pro- 
fessor of speech. Professor David 


Owen arranged a symposium in radio 


Hoffman, and Wendell Adams. Pro- 
fessor Owen arranged for a 
symposium in television with Helen 
Rhodes [a University of Michigan 
graduate] and G. Emerson Markham, 
both of General Electric, Schenectady, 
conducting the meetings. 

Extension 


also 


classes in broadcasting 
are being conducted this fall in Detroit 
by Professors Abbot and Owen; in 
Flint by Professor Hargis; and in 
Grand Rapids by Tom Battin. 


Syracuse U “Shop Talk” 
Hello, down there it’s become 
so crowded here in the Workshop that 
we're hanging from the rafters 
and if we had a chandelier we’d make 
use of that too for there are now six 
on the staff and a double student en- 
rollment of 326. Another innovation 
. three new courses: program plan- 
ning, newscasting, and radio music. 
Students at the University can now 
major in radio and it seems like they’re 
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3, 1933 
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Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county 
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all doing it . or almost all anyway. 

In addition to the students actually 
taking radio courses, there are hun- 
dreds of others in beginners’ Segue and 
advanced Segue they come from 
journalism, home economics, fine arts 

all eager to get close to a mike. 
Segue is the basic training ground for 
Alpha Epsilon Rho, whose members 
take charge of the two groups. This 
“student teaches student” plan is work- 
ing out very well... each Segue mem- 
ber gets a chance to give his show 
before a mike . . . news, women’s news, 
children’s programs, music and 
is given constructive criticisms by the 
others Great oaks from little 
acorns. 

Alumna Julia Chase recently married 
another former Workshopper, Clarke 
Fuller she’s with WTAG in 
Worchester, Massachusetts. Har- 
riet Dunbar is in charge of women’s 
programs at WWVA in Wheeling, 
West Virginia... . Ex chief engineer, 
Larry Barnes, is with RCA in Cam- 
den, New Jersey. . . . New York has 
Kitty Chalk at the American Broad- 
casting Company with “The Washing- 
ton Story.” ... Recent visits from old 
friends include those from “Stretch” 
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Willenborg and Herb Robinson. Emer- 
son Hitchcock, now at the Extension 
School, expects to be back with us 
soon and word comes that Nat 
Wood is returning. Don Shapiro has 
joined us once again. 

Added to our bric-a-brac is a GE 
Wire Recorder already used for stu- 
dent productions and in speech classes. 

We'll climb down from the rafters 
just long enough to say “so long” until 
our next communique . . . more to tell 
about us then.—ALIcE McGRATTEN. 


NAEB Officers 

The National Association of Edu- 
cational Broadcasters elected the fol- 
lowing officers at the Chicago meeting, 
September 17-18: Frank E. Schooley, 
WILL, president; Allen Miller, 
KOAC, vice president; W. 1. Griffith, 
WOI, treasurer; A. James Ebel, 
WILL, executive secretary; R. J. Cole- Ff 
man, WKAR; John W._ Dunn, 
WNAD; Richard B. Hull, WOT; Car! 
H. Menzer, WSUI; Jim = Miles, 
WBAA; and M. S. Novik, WNYC; 


members of the executive committee. 


Script-of-the-Month 











“ese > > etaft > a ’ “RBS September, 1945 adio-mi > > are . - 
presented by staff members of CBS I _Radio-minded teachers, club ad 
which included Lee Bland, Elwood (make (hey comaninston expioce Mey 22,1007.) Wi90TS, and discussion leaders will be 
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nterested in ‘“Script-of-the-Month,” a 
new service sponsored by The Ameri- 
an Mercury. “Script-of-the-Month” 
is a complete 15-minute radio program 
that can be used on or off the air as 
the basis for group discussion. Scripts 
will be issued monthly and will be 
based on current news articles appear- 
ing in The American Mercury. 

“Script-of-the-Month” will take the 
form of a round-table discussion with 
easy-to-read dialog for four partici- 
pants and an opening and closing state- 
ment for an announcer. While the basic 
framework of the discussion will be 
provided, speakers are advised to “ad 
lib” their remarks wherever possible 
to give spontaneity to the discussion. 

“Script-of-the-Month” has a variety 
of uses. It may be presented on the air 
as an actual broadcast, on a P. A. 
system as a school broadcast, in the 
auditorium as an assembly program, in 
club meetings as a panel discussion, in 
classrooms as part of the lesson ma- 
terial. Teachers of English, public 
speaking, current events, and _ social 
studies will find ‘“Script-of-the-Month” 
especially useful. 

Miss Gretta Baker, well-known 
script writer and instructor in radio 
techniques at New York University, 
writes the programs. She will also act 
as consultant to groups who plan to go 
on the air. Such groups should write 
to Miss Baker at The American Mer- 
ury. 

Free copies of these scripts may be 
btained by writing to Radio Depart- 
ment, The American Mercury, 570 
Lexington Avenue, New York 22, 
N.Y. 


Radio for Army Hospitals 


A standard radio program distribu- 


; tion system for installation in all Gen- 


eral Hospitals in continental United 
States has been developed by the Signal 
Corps. Plans under way assure that 
36 of the Army’s 65 General Hospitals 
ill have received complete installa- 
ms by the end of 1945. 
The system, approved by The Sur- 
geon General, is considered the finest 
er installed. It consists of a central 
ntrol console and necessary ampli- 
- equipment to provide four simul- 
eous program channels, being so 
ranged that any type of program 
ept television may be received and 
roadcast. Special additional pro- 
ion has been made for the pickup of 
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Today ... See Academy Award Winner Ingrid Bergman and Gregory Peck 
in Alfred Hitchcock’s “Spellbound” .. . It’s a Selznick International Picture. 





Tomorrow .. . You'll be held spellbound by the glorious music of your 
Admiral Radio-Phonograph with Slide-A-Way. Just open the cabinet 
doors and out slides the phonograph with its trouble-free changer that 
automatically changes records in five seconds. Free booklet “It’s a Prom- 
ise from Admiral” gives further details. Write Admiral Corporation, 


Dept. F, Chicago 47— world’s largest manufacturer of radio- 





phonographs with automatic record changers... makers of 
‘““America’s Smart Set.” 


It's a Promise ... from 


RADIOS + REFRIGERATORS + HOME FREEZERS + ELECTRIC RANGES 











bedside interviews for rebroadcast or 
for “live” shows which may originate 
in any part of the hospital. 

each bed patient may choose one of 
four programs by the mere pull of a 
string attached to a bed unit which 
may be placed under the pillow or 
hung at the head of the bed or placed 
near his ear. By means of an adapter 
the unit may also be used as an acous- 
tical headset. In wards and places of 
public where the patients 
move about, loudspeakers are employed. 


assembly 


The project is being engineered by 
the Plant Engineering Agency, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, commanded by 
Colonel Will V. Parker, and is under 
the supervision of 
Frank E. 


Major - General 
Stoner, Chief, Army Com- 
munications Service. 


How Do Women Broadcasters 
Get That Way? 


Stephens College and the Associa- 
tion of Women Directors of the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters are 
trying to find the answer. The first 
annual report of an 
women 


experiment in 
directors, sponsored 
by AWD at Stephens College, has just 


training 


been issued by Sherman P. Lawton, 
director of the experiment. 


Mrs. Dorothy Lewis, coordinator of 


listener activity for NAB, and an 
AWD committee of women broadcast- 
ers, set up a training program at 


Stephens for young women who want 
to learn how to handle women’s pro- 
grams on the air. 

The first report of the experiment 
cites the records of eleven girls who 
started the training back in September, 
1944 under Lawton’s direction. Eight 
have already gone into jobs at radio 
stations, one of the aspiring students 
had to drop out of school because of 
illness, and two are going on to school. 

The students are selected for the 
special AWD training on the basis of 
intelligence and ability. They are given 
courses in radio technique, home eco- 
nomics, interior decoration, child care, 
and similar subjects. Successful women 
broadcasters are sent to the campus by 
the AWD committee to hold confer- 
ences with the students and give them 
firsthand advice. 

The significance of the experiment 
lies in the cooperation between a pro- 
fessional group of radio practioners 
and an educational institution. 





Current Recordings 





Transportation and 
Communication 


Americans All—Immigrants All. 
“Contributions in Industry.” How 
various immigrants and their de- 


scendants helped, through inventions, 
in the development of transportation, 
communication, and all American life. 
Notes on the cotton gin, reaper, re- 
volver, muskets, farming machinery, 
garments, telephone, telegraph, lino- 
type, automobiles. Shows the dawn of 
mass production. “Winning Freedom.” 
Dramatizes the social progress result- 
ing from the opening of the West by 
roads, rivers, and canals. 33 rpm., 16”, 
30 min. recordings; also on 78 rpm. 
Cost of each program [including man- 
uals] $3.75 for the 16” [one disc] or 


$4.75 for the 12” [three discs]. Pro- 
duced by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, in collaboration with CBS. Dis- 


y FREC, U. S. 
education, Washington 25, D. C 


tributed by 
.t also 
by Linguaphone Institute, New York, 
N. Y. Scripts are available. 

Frontier Fighters. “The Pony Ex- 
Riders.” 


press 


Tells how the delivery 


Office of 


of mail was speeded. Details of the 
life of Buffalo Bill Cody. “Greenville 
Dodge.” Begins with interview between 
Creenville Dodge and Lincoln. Tells of 
troubles with the Indians, discovery 
of new pass to Laramie, ending with 
the driving of the Golden Spike at 
Promontory Point, Utah, in 1869. 
“Wells Fargo.” Organized to protect 
the shipment of California gold for the 
ast. Details of its struggles to get rid 
of highwaymen and establish the repu- 
tation of the company. 33 rpm., 16”. 


Si ed 


Cost per record |two programs] $3.75. 
Produced and distributed by 
Transcription Company of 
Ltd., 

Cavalcade of America. “John Fitch.” 
John Fitch, before Robert Fulton, in- 





Radio 
America, 
| Lolly we vod, California. 


vented and ran the first steamboat 
which operated on the Susquehanna 
River. He went to France after his 


boat burned but the French Revolution 
put an end to his hopes for financial 
aid. He died in Kentucky. Thomas 
Mitchell plays the part of John Fitch. 
33 or 78 rpm., 16 or 12”. Cost of 16”, 
$3.50 Jone disc]; of 12”, $4.50 [three 


dises]. Produced by E. I. duPont de 
Nemours and Company. Distributed 
by Recordings American 
Council on New York, 
N.Y. 

This Is America. “America Moves 
West.” Rapid outlining of frontier 
pushing westward. The time of gold 
discovery, pony express, 


Division, 
Education, 


Soone, and 
the Golden Spike in the joining of the 
railroads, are some of the events 
treated. Produced by Recorded Lec- 
tures, Inc., 33 rpm., 16”, one side. Dis- 
tributed by Bell and Howell, 1801 
Larchmont Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Lest We Forget. “Speech on Wings.” 
Ser. II, 25. Deals with the development 
of the telephone and life of Alexander 
Graham Bell. how important 
rapid and communication are. 
Shows early beginnings of the radio 
and telegraph. “Increasing Complexity 
srings Regulation.” Ser. 
III, 8. To insure social progress in a 


Shows 
-aSY 


Increasing 


growing country, the government had 
to make regulations regarding farms, 
conservation, and_ transportation. 
“Democracy and Radio.” Ser. III, 20. 
In the United States, the government 
concerns itself with the allocation of 
wave lengths and technical engineer- 
ing problems, leaving largely to the 
stations, the choice of programs, and 
the like. In other countries, the radio 
is completely controlled by the govern- 
ments. Shows the application of radio 
to everyday life. 33 rpm. On loan to 
schools, free of charge. Recorded by 
Federal Transcribed Programs, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. Produced by Insti- 
tute of Oral and Visual Education, 
Radio Division, New York, N. Y. 
Now taken over by the Institute for 
Democratic Education, 415 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, 17, N. Y. 
Democracy in Action, “Ever Faster 
Transportation.” Interesting accounts 
of transportation from the time of 
Washington’s journey from Mt. Ver- 
non to New York for his inaugural to 
the appearance of the Clipper. Notes 
on beginning of Lighthouse Service, 
Revenue Cutter Service, Coast Guard, 
and automobile. These programs [33 
rpm., 16”, 30 min.| dramatize or in- 
terpret and supplement one of the ex 
hibits in the Federal Building, Nev 
York World’s Fair. They were origi 
nally broadcast from May 14 to Augus! 
6, 1939, by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, with the cooperation of CBS and 
the assistance of the WPA.—ALICcE W. 
MANCHESTER, Ohio State University. 
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PRAIRIE FARMER —- WLS 








Now in its Tenth Year, Prairie Farmer-WLS is presenting a 


distinguished schedule of programs for classroom listening. 


Monday: “‘We Look at the World” 
Tuesday: ‘‘Adventures in Health” 
Wednesday: “The Magic Harp” 
Thursday: “Visiting Day” 

Friday: ‘“We Look at the News” 


SERVING THE SCHOOLS OF ILLINOIS, INDIANA, WISCONSIN 
AND MICHIGAN 


1:15 to 1:30 Each School Day 


The 
PRAIRIE 


FARMER 
STATION 


CHICAGO 7| Kitocrcies 























THE NBC UNIVERSITY 
OF THE AIR PRESENTS: 


f 


NBC University of the Air 
also offers these three other 
important courses 
THE WORLD’S GREAT NOVELS 
Fridays, 11:30-12:00 P.M. (EST) 


HOME IS WHAT YOU MAKE IT 


Saturdays, 9:00-9:30 A.M. (EST) 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY 
Saturdays, 7:00-7:30 P.M. (EST) 


f 


ond 


and the independent stations associated 
with the NBC Network . . 


lightful experience for all listeners who 


. offers a de- 


appreciate good music. 

The purpose of this series is to unfold 
the history of music through the perform- 
ance of music. Thus THE STORY OF 
MUSIC is presented in its own language 
... each program containing examples 


FSi la 


THE STORY OF MUSIC—a course 
of 36 programs heard on Thursdays at 
11:30 P.M. (EST)... brought to you 
by the National Broadcasting Company 


taken from the many different periods. 
Asis customary with NBC University 
of the Air courses, a supplementary hand- 
book containing general background for 
the entire series of 36 programs is avail- 
able at 25¢ per copy. Write to NBC, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
| . ° ° 
NBC, as a service to its listeners, offers 
this and many more outstanding edu- 
cational and cultural programs . . . pro- 
grams which help to make NBC “The 
Network Most People Listen to Most.” 


National Broadcasting Company 
America’s No. 1 Network 


Corporation of America 


HAMANN 


MA) 


ail 





